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CONFESSION  OF  FAITH 

When  the  subject  was  discussed  at  the  Fellow- 
ship meeting  at  Dalton,  about  what  being  a 
member  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  means 
to  me,  I wished  I could  have  said  in  a few  words 
what  it  has  meant  to  me  all  the  years  of  my  life, 
for  1 am  also  a birthright  member. 

It  meant  knowing  from  a child  I was  a part  of 
the  meeting,  of  hearing  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
talked 'about  and  unconsciously  drawing  my  own 
conclusions.  One  thing  I early  noted  was  that 
where  my  own  beloved  Grandmother  v/as  im- 
plicated, she  never  so  far  as  I saw,  violated  the 
new  commandment  given  by  our  Lord,  either 
by  word  or  deed. 

It  meant  attending  a Friends  sc:hool  and  know- 
ing the  sacrifice  in  a financial  way  for  those  who 
kept  it  up,  but  who  cared  enough  about  their 
children  and  their  grandchildren  and  their 
friends’  children  to  make  that  sacrifice. 

It  meant  the  gradual  understanding  of  why  we 
went  to  meeting  and  the  expectant  attitude  of 
those  often  silent  meetings.  The  earnest  faces  of 
those  dear  friends  in  the  seats  facing  us  were  ser- 
mons in  themselves.  There  was  a gradual 
growth,  as  the  years  passed,  in  understanding  of 
what  it  meant  to  be  taught  by  God’s  Holy  Spirit. 
Convictions  for  wrong  doing  and  a re’norse  so 
sincere,  acknowledgement  was  m.ade  to  the  ones 
wronged — and  the  peace  following  has  never  been 
forgotten. 

It  meant  as  I grew  older  an  increasing  exper- 
ience of  feeling  and  knowing  something  of  the 
“secret  of  the  Lord  that  is  with  them  that  fear 
him”.  When  words  were  given  in  our  meetings 
they  were  so  often  startling  answers  to  my  own 
secret  longings  and  questionings.  I seldom  spoke 
to  any  one  about  these  things,  for  it  is  a difficult 
matter  for  a shy  child  to  put  in  words  to  another. 

As  the  years  passed  and  the  understanding  of 
Friends  beliefs  increased,  I gradually  felt  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  true  Quakerism  is 
primitive  Christianity  revived.  At  the  center  of 
things  spiritual  is  the  fact  we  are  none  of  us  left 
without  a “witness”,  Christ  within  teaching  us 
what  we  should  be  an  do:  the  “ought”  of  Arthur 
Eddington.  This  is  the  same  thing  George  Fox 
tells  in  his  journal  of  his  early  experience  after 
he  had  gone  to  one  and  another  for  counsel  and 
relief  without  avail.  “There  is  one  Jesus”,  was 
the  language  that  came  to  him  in  his  hour  of 
need.  “There  is  one  Jesus  that  can  speak  to  they 
condition”,  and  he  says  when  he  heard  this  his 
heart  did  leap  for  joy. 

True  Quakerism  is  a way  of  life,  as  all  honest, 
earnest  Christian  seeking  comes  to  be,  does  it  not? 


Friends,  Ideal  and  Temporal 

Two  general  aspects  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
may  be  considered  and  if  kept  in  mind,  I believe, 
would  help  to  avoid  some  confusion  of  thought 
as  well  as  be  a great  inspiration  and  an  urge  to- 
ward a real  and  joyous  membership. 

One  aspect  is  the  ideal  Society  of  Friends  as 
exemplified  by  the  best  of  the  past  and  present 
and  revealed  in  the  lives  and  writings  of  such 
men  as  Fox,  Penington,  Penn,  Woolman,  Story 
and  many  others  of  the  past  as  well  as  such  men 
of  the  present  as  Rufus  Jones,  Howard  Brinton, 
Thomas  Kelly,  and  Douglas  Steere  This  ideal 
Society  of  Friends  transcends  the  boundaries  of 
formal  membership  and  may  embrace  those  who 
were  or  are  spiritual  sharers  in  the  principles  and 
way  of  life  which  results  from  adherence  to  them. 
These  also  have  ideals  of  attainment  for  the  fu- 
ture that  transcends  even  the  best  of  the  past 
and  present.  Their  ideals  contain  a sketch  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  where  God’s  will 
as  far  as  possible  for  each  individual  and  for  the 
group  is  done.  This  is  the  ideal  aspect  toward 
which  devoted  and  dedicated  members  aspire 
and  work:  the  aspect  that  inspires  them  and  for 
which  they  live. 

Then  there  is  the  organized  temporal  aspect  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  with  a variety  of  kinds 
of  members  in  different  degrees  of  development, 
men,  women  and  children  with  human  frailties 
and  imperfections,  inheriting  organizations  with 
historical  divisions  and  geographical  settings, 
soiiae  of  whose  differences  mean  little  today  while 
others  mean  more.  These  temporal  organizations 
have  some  members  who  appear  to  be  self  seek- 
ing, intolerant  and  complacent,  but  also  a large 
number  who  are  in  different  degrees  of  striving 
toward  becoming  like  the  ideal:  devoted  and 
dedicated  seekers,  not  altogether  agreed  in 
thought  or  on  detail  of  action,  but  with  a good 
degree  of  unity  of  purpose.  These  contain  the 
“salt”  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  present, 
and  it  will  be  they  who  will  help  to  determine 
how  near  the  future  Society  of  Friends  will  be- 
come like  the  ideal,  how  near  it  will  approacli 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth. 

Howard  S.  Fawcett 


In  following  the  way  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  and 
as  we  need  to  see  and  know,  we  find  peace  and 
fullness  of  life  and  joy.  It  is  a way  that  is  never 
out  of  date.  Indeed  it  seems  to  me  it  is  always 
new  to  those  who  dare  it  and  accept  the  con- 
ditions. A real  adventure  in  consecrated  living, 
right  here,  in  tlie  eternal  now.  This  is  what  be- 
ing a member  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
has  come  to  mean  to  me.  Edith  R.  Beckham 
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This  issue  contains  the  mimeographed  appeal 
over  Floyd  Schmoe’s  name  on  behalf  of  the 
Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultations 
which  is  our  world  organization  for  the  venerable 
practice  of  Quakerly  intervisitation.  Those  of  us 
on  the  west  coast  are  specially  sensitive  to  the 
need  of  frequent  exchange  between  ourselves  and 
Friends  from  other  parts  of  the  world:  it  is  a 
program  which  should  be  financed,  not  just  by 
the  generosity  of  a few,  but  by  the  small,  regular 
contributions  of  the  great  many  Friends  who 
benefit  . . . The  theme  for  this  issue  is  a kind 
of  confession  of  faith  set  by  the  two  lead  articles, 
each  growing  out  of  a meeting  of  the  Southern 
California  Friends  Fellowship.  The  many  re- 
ports  of  meeting  interests  and  activities  as  sent 
in  by  regular  correspondents  and  others  become 
a further  expression  of  our  “faith”  as  do  also  the 
two  comments  on  the  return  of  the  Japanese  in 
reminding  us  of  the  needs  of  the  future.  The  let- 
ter  of  Esther  Rhoads  was  sent  to  the  A.F.S.C. 
mailing  list  upon  the  announcement  of  lifting 
the  ban  . . . We  are  very  grateful  to  Beatrice 
Sliipley,  who  is  in  the  south  for  a winter  of  study, 
for  her  stimulating  thoughts  for  meditation  on 
“The  Little  Locksmith”  . . . Kenneth  Boulding’s 
poem  which  has  found  wide  reproduction  from 
his  and  Elisa’s  Christmas  greeting,  comes  from 
their  work  and  study  in  Ames,  la. 


Say  Not,  Lo — 

Here  Is  War  and  Here  Is  Peace 

Say  not,  Lo,  here  is  war,  and  here  is  peace. 
Outrageous  war  on  Europe’s  tortured  breast. 
Peace  on  the  fat  fields  of  the  Middle  West, 
War  until  Victory,  peace  when  battles  cease; 
For  victory  cannot  break  the  iron  lease 

Of  fear  and  hatred,  and  the  Heavenly  Guest 
In  ruined  stables  takes  his  brooding  rest. 

Not  in  the  bright  Inn  of  the  Golden  Fleece! 

Come,  join  the  Holy  War,  the  Heavenly 
Realm, 

Come  out  from  this  world’s  countries,  th'« 
world’s  strife. 

And  seek  no  peace  hut  in  Eternal  Life, 

No  warfare  save  where  Love  commands 
the  helm. 

The  faithless  pacts  of  men  themselves 
condemn; 

Not  so,  the  Covenant  of  Bethlehem! 

Kenneth  Boulding 

Written  from  219  Franklin  Ave.,  Ames,  ia. 
Twenlfth  Month,  1944 

A five  o’clock  vesper  service  was  held  Christ- 
mas eve  wdth  Mrs.  Norman  Hassler,  director  of 
music,  in  charge. 


On  New  Year’s  Eve  there  was  a church  gather- 
ing. featured  by  a buffet  supper  served  by  t’ne 
social  committee,  a program  of  motion  pictures 
and  music  planned  by  Charles  Lampman,  pastor, 
and  at  11:30  a dedicatory  service. 

Anna  Stephens 
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THE  LITTLE  LOCKSMITH 

It  is  a joy  to  find  a writer  who  describes  as  an 
adventure  the  delightful,  everyday,  sometimes 
trivial  things  characteristic  of  the  life  of  her  fam- 
ily, and  who  at  the  same  time  does  not  hesitate 
to  speak  firmly  and  seriously  of  the  unwise  hand- 
ling of  certain  problems  in  that  family.  This  b 
one  of  the  interesting  things  Katharine  Butler 
Hathaway  has  done  in  The  Little  Locksmith. 
This  autobiographical,  beautifully  written  book  L 
proving  of  interest  as  the  record  of  one  woman’s 
inner  life. 

Dealing  with  the  development  of  someone  who 
spent  ten  years  of  her  girlhood  in  bed,  and  ever 
from  then  on  was  of  a different  appearance 
physically  from  either  people,  this  book  gives  us 
insight  into  special  problems  of  the  ill  and  handi- 
capped. The  author  understands  factors  in  her 
own  family  situation  which  added  a psychologic- 
al problena  to  what  was  originally  a physical 
problem,.  This  is  particularly  timely  now  when 
an  increasing  number  of  wounded  men  are  re- 
turning to  us.  The  author  writes  objectively  and 
without  apology  about  the  significant  relation- 
ships in  her  own  life  and  about  her  own  long- 
ings. This  freedom  from  an  attempt  to  evaluate, 
justify,  or  condemn  gives  us  an  unusually  factual 
and  honest  account  of  personal  development. 

Most  exciting  of  all  to  some  readers  is  the 
author’s  story  of  the  transformation  which  took 
place,  a change  which  she  describes  as  one  of 
“ — those  explosions  of  apparently  uncharacter- 
istic experience  that  occur  in  certain  lives.”  She 
writes,  “In  order  to  save  one’s  life,  as  has  been 
said,  one  must  be  willing  to  let  it  be  tossed  away, 
and  not  many  of  us  are  willing.  All  well- 
brought-up  people  are  afraid  of  having  any  exper- 
ience which  seems  to  them  uncharacteristic  of 
themselves  as  they  imagine  themselves  to  be.” 
There  are  many  similar  sentences  which  we  might 
do  well  to  use  in  meditation.  Again  she  says,  “In 
fairy  stories  the  hero  or  heroine  never  fails  to  re- 
member the  magic  solution  before  it  is  too  late. 
But  most  human  beings  never  remember  at  all 
that  in  almost  every  bad  situation  there  is  the 
possibility  of  a transformation  by  which  the  un- 
desirable may  be  changed  into  the  desirable.” 

In  words  very  different  from  those  of  conven- 
tional religious  appeals  she  makes  us  vividly 
aware  of  the  shift  in  her  own  life.  She  describes 
the  “ — fearful  misgivings”  she  has  with  “an  often 
groundless  fear  of  injuring  someone  else,  or  of 
interfering  with  other  peoples’  plans  and  desires.” 
But  this  is  a story  of  a person  who  did  not  let 
fear  win,  and  that  is  why  it  is  valuable.  After 
reading  about  Katharine  Butler  Hathaway,  the 
reader  may  himself  choose  “ — to  defy  the  almost 
overwhelming  chorus  of  complacency  and  inertia 
and  other  people’s  ideas  and  to  follow  the  single, 
fresh,  living  voice  of  his  own  destiny,  which  at 
the  crucial  moment  speaks  aloud  to  him  and 
tells  him  to  come  on.”  This  is  a book  which 
points  to  the  future;  the  epilogue  is  entitled,  “The 
rest  is  waiting.”  Beatrice  Shipley 
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JAPANESE  RESETTLEMENT 

Editor's  Note: 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  an 
article  written  by  Floyd  Schmoe  for  the  Pacific 
Citizen,  December  23.  Its  interesting  and  practical 
suggestion  proiudes  a useful  supplement  to  Esther 
Rhoads’  letter. 

Lifting  the  ban  will  not  empty  the  Centers.  It 
won’t  even  make  the  “return  home”  easy — it  will 
only  make  it  possible — but  it  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  first  step.  To  empty  the  centers  it 
will  also  be  necessary  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  the  old  people.  This  can  be  easily  accomp' 
lished  by  some  form  of  social  security  paid  from 
federal  funds  but  administered  by  local  agencies. 
This  falls  a long  way  short  of  the  best  solution, 
however.  A long  step  farther — subsistence  home- 
steads  of  a half  acre  or  so  of  garden  and  some 
opportunity  for  community  social  life — would  not 
only  cut  the  cost  in  half  because  the  people  could 
practically  feed  themselves,  but  it  would  give 
them  a much  fuller  life  with  incentive  and  the 
satisfaction  of  being  “on  their  own”  which  is 
every  person’s  due. 

The  third  problem,  some  plan  of  group  re^ 
settlement  with  financial  assistance  for  the  re- 
mainder,  is  most  difficult.  My  suggestion — and 
the  problem  needs  a lot  more  study — is  that  a 
number  of  communities  be  formed  where  hard 
work  and  enterprise  can  so  develop  the  natural 
resources  that  an  increased  population  can  be 
supported— but  not  a 100%  Japanese  American 
population.  The  Tri-County  Irrigation  Project  in 
the  Platte  Valley  (Nebraska)  and  the  Grand 
Coule  Project  in  Washington  are  exa  'iples  of 
scores  of  such  areas  scattered  throug'Tout  the 
West.  On  the  Tri-County  Project  (an  area  ap- 
proximately ten  by  fifty  miles)  some  2,000  fam- 
ilies are  living  on  an  average  of  about  300  acres 
of  wheat  land  each.  Irrigation  has  now  come, 
with  a swing  over  from  wheat  to  potatoes,  onions, 
and  sugar  beets  and  a reduction  of  the  farms- 
from  300  to  an  average  of  60  acres — which  with 
more  intensive  cultivation  and  more  valuable 
products  brings  in  a greater  income.  This  means 
that  five  times  as  many  people  can  live  in  this 
area.  If  say  2,000  families  of  the  new  settlers 
were  Japanese  American  farmers,  there  would  be 
some  10,000  people  of  Japanese  ancestry  within 
the  area  and  it  would  be  a normal  cosmopol- 
itan American  community  only  20%  Japanese 
American.  Ten  thousand  people  in  an  area  ten 
by  fifty  miles  could  have  a normal  social  oppor- 
tunity, could  organize  their  own  buying  and  sell- 
ing cooperatives,  their  own  churches  (for  the  Is- 
sei  who  do  not  understand  English),  have  their 
own  newspaper  if  the  need  existed,  and  otherwise 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a friendly  community. 

There  would  need  to  be  financial  assistance, 
but  rather  than  expect  government  subsidy  or  a 
special  government  loan  (neither  of  which  in  my 
opinion  can  be  expected)  there  should  be  first 
a pooling  of  individual  resources  for  the  good  of 
the  community;  and  second  the  existing  sources 
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DELIVERANCE  TO  CAPTIVES 

After  thirty-three  months,  the  ban  excluding 
Japanese  Americans  from  the  West  Coast  is  lift- 
ed. The  Army  has  announced  that  “there  is  no 
longer  military  necessity”  and  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  exclude 
from  the  West  Coast  citizens  against  whom  there 
is  no  charge. 

Somehow  Christmas  is  a happier  time  for  all 
of  us,  now  that  we  know  constitutional  rights 
have  been  restored  to  loyal  Japanese  Americans. 
Our  thoughts  turn  to  the  words  from  Isaiah 
which  Jesus  used  at  the  beginning  of  his  minis- 
try. “Deliverance  to  captives  and  recovery  of 
sight  to  the  blind.”  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
changed  legal  status  brings  deliverance.  There 
is  still  need  in  some  quarters  of  “recovery  of 
sight”.  January  2nd  marks  not  only  the  end  of 
an  era  of  captivity,  it  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  opportunity  for  all  who  rave  been  concerned 
for  this  problem. 

Our  first  task  will  be  to  keep  public 
opinion  positive.  Letters  should  be  sent  to  our 
local  papers  showing  appreciation  of  good  articles 
and  discouraging  the  publication  of  statements 
which  engender  fear  and  race  prejudice.  We 
should  write  public  officials  commending  their 
attitudes  or  expressing  regret  if  their  statements 
seem  to  us  to  be  wrong.  We  should  also  talk  to 
neighbors  and  those  we  meet  in  shops  and  on 
street  cars,  letting  them  know  that  we  are  glad 
the  ban  has  been  lifted  and  telling  of  our  willing- 
ness to  help  meet  the  problems  which  will  be  in- 
volved in  the  return. 

We  can  assist  community  committees  which 
will  be  springing  up  here  and  there  and  help  re- 
turnees. There  will  be  problems  of  housing,  of 
job  openings,  of  welcome  to  church  and  school. 
A friendly  hand  extended  will  do  much  to  re- 
store faith  in  American  democracy. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  is 
concerned  to  find  homes  and  establish  hostels 
where  returnees  can  stay  while  waiting  to  move 
into  their  former  homes  or  while  finding  new 
ones,  and  where  later,  groups  of  old  people  who 
have  no  children  to  care  for  them  may  work  out 
a pattern  of  happy  group  living.  The  time  is 
short,  the  need  is  urgent.  We  need  your  support 
and  cooperation. 

Esther  B.  Rhoads, 

of  credit  should  be  tapped  — whatever  govern- 
ment agencies  exist  or  are  set  up  for  the  aid  of  all 
peoples,  and  private  credit  at  local  banks.  I am 
no  authority  on  the  subject  but  I am  of  the  opjn- 
ion  that  credit  is  available  to  organized  groups 
of  good  farmers.  If  a sizeable  group  can  get  to- 
gether and  decide  what  they  want  to  do  and 
where  they  want  to  do  it  many  people  and  organ- 
izations will  rally  to  help  them  put  it  over.  1 
think  the  initiative  should  come  from  the  evacu- 
ees — we  should  not  attempt  to  blueprint  their 
future  for  them.  There  has  already  been  too 
much  of  that. 

Royd  Schmoe 
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News  Of  Pacific  Coast  Friends 
ORANGE  GROVE  MEETING  PUGET  SOUND 


Several  new  members  have  joined  Orange 
Grove  Meeting  during  the  past  months.  Margaret 
Kay  was  born  to  Robert  and  Asenath  Young: 
Ralph  Pinney  and  Dorothy  Brown  were  married 
in  the  meeting  house  and  in  the  meeting’s  care. 
Ed  Cavena,  long  time  caretaker  of  the  meeting, 
died  suddenly  on  January  2.  Sam  Tyson,  in  Dal- 
ton C.P.S.  No.  76,  spent  several  weeks  in  North 
Carolina  on  the  guinea  pig  project  of  experiment- 
ing with  a typical  pneumonia.  Esther  Takei,  the 
first  Nisei  to  return  to  Pasadena  to  enter  Pas- 
adena Junior  College,  lives  with  Hugh  and  Emma- 
lena  Anderson,  who  skillfully  managed  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  somewhat  sensational  event  of 
Esther’s  return.  Monthly  meeting  was  deeply  con- 
cerned by  Russ  Freeman’s  decision  to  withdraw 
from  Friends’  C.P.S.  and  go  to  the  government 
camp  at  Mancos.  Not  only  will  the  meeting  miss 
him  and  Betsy,  as  will  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  AFSC  of  which 
he  was  a member,  but  his  action  brings  again  into 
sharp  focus  one  effect  of  Friends’  administering 
conscription.  The  Richmond  conference  on  con- 
scription was  attended  by  Marguerite  and  Phillip 
Wells  and  Ed  Sanders  who  used  the  occasion  for 
the  practice  of  intervisitation.  An  increased  em- 
phasis for  the  new  year  in  the  meeting  will  i3e 
the  worth  and  necessity  of  increased  visiting 
among  Friends  everywhere. 

A re-organization  of  the  committee  structure 
of  the  monthly  meeting  has  resulted  in  all  activity 
being*  channeled  through  two  bodies,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Overseers  and  the  Committee  on  Minis- 
try and  Education  (formerly  Ministry  and  Coun- 
sel). This  is  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort  in 
several  committees,  to  provide  means  for  bringing 
every  member  of  the  meeting  into  meeting  ac- 
tivity and  to  facilitate  the  carrying-out  of  coii- 
cerns  of  members.  The  sub-committee  under  Over- 
seers which  was  formerly  called  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  now  known  as  the  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Life  of  the  Meeting.  The  moving  of  the 
A.F.S.C.  into  its  larger  offices  and  away  from 
the  meeting’s  property  has  provided  additional 
space  for  the  child-care  program  which  has  taken 
on  increased  activity  this  fall. 


News  and  Views 

Jessie  Whittern  of  the  Palo  Alto  Friends  meet- 
ing writes:  “Personally  I miss  Elton  and  Pauline 
Trueblood  now  in  the  East,  it  being  Elton  True- 
blood’s  sabbatical  year  from  Stanford.  A little 
gathering  of  Friends  and  friends  of  Friends  on 
the  campus  on  Sunday  afternoons  has  been  dis- 
persed, missing  their  leadership  and  constant  at- 
tendance. Concern  for  our  Nisei  friends  is  very 
active  even  in  groups  other  than  Friends.’’ 


Gurney  Binford  of  the  Los  Angeles  Friends 
wrote  of  a deep  concern  for  an  adequate  organiza- 
tion for  v/elcoming  Americans  of  Japanese  par- 
entage on  their  return  and  for  insuring  them  free 
movement  and  occupation  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  He  urges  doing  all  we  can  to  pre- 
vent peace  time  military  conscription  immediate- 
ly. 


Myrtle  Adams  has  written  on  two  occasions  re- 
minding Friends  to  speak  clearly  enough  and  loud 
enough  in  large  and  small  gatherings  so  that  all 
present  may  hear.  If  Friends  have  something 
worth  speaking  about,  it  is  worth  hearing.  This 
comment  resulted  from  the  Palo  Alto  Meetings 
of  the  P.C.A.F. 


Puget  Sound  Friends  as  well  as  Friends  in 
British  Columbia  were  interested  in  the  decision 
of  the  P.C.A.F.  to  hold  its  1945  conference  in  the 
Puget  Sound  area.  Of  course,  the  logical  place 
is  Quaker  Cove,  which  the  Directors  of  the  Cove 
will  be  glad  to  grant  when  official  request  is 
made  for  its  use.  Many  of  us  still  retain  the  in 
spiration  gained  from  the  conference  held  in  1941. 
We  expect  accommodations  will  be  improved 
some  over  what  they  were  during  the  first  con- 
ference. We  look  forward  to  the  event  with  con- 
siderable anticipation  for  real  achievement  to- 
ward Friendly  goals. 

A conference  on  Problems  of  Minorities  spon- 
sored by  the  A.F.S.C.  in  Seattle  recently  was  at- 
tended by  approximately  1000  persons  of  several 
races  and  creeds.  A continuing  program  was  set 
up. 

The  Seattle  Branch  of  the  Service  Committee 
has  expanded  again.  Paul  B.  Johnson  lately  of 
Texarcana,  Texas  arrived  to  take  over  the  general 
secretary  work  of  the  Branch,  shortly  after  the 
first  of  November.  Floyd  Schmoe  as  Secretary 
of  the  Social-Industrial,  Don  Calhoun  secretary- 
of  the  Peace  section,  Mary  Olive  Hudson  and 
Florence  Horning  efficiently  taking  care  of  the 
office  secretarial  work,  and  a few  loyal  laymen 
doing  the  committee  work  make  for  a rather  ex- 
cellent group  of  workers  who  get  things  done. 
Tlie  eloihing  com.mittee  under  Vera  York  as  chair- 
man v.’i.h  helpers  from  the  two  Friends  Meetings, 
has  done  a good  job  in  collecting,  and  preparing 
clothes  for  shipment  to  Philadelphia.  1500  pounds 
has  just  been  shipped. 

Ruane  Scott  and  small  daughter  ai*e  now  living 
in  Seattle  so  that  they  might  be  near  Howard 
who  was  sentenced  to  McNeil  Island  in  the  early 
Fall. 

Gordon  Hirabayashi  who  was  tried  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  at  Spokane  has  been  sentenced  to  a Fed- 
eral Road  Camp  for  one  year.  Judge  Lewis  B. 
.Schwellenbach  who  pronounced  sentence,  remind- 
ed Gordon  that  if  all  men  had  lived  according  to 
his  philosophy,  man  would  still  be  living  on  the 
level  of  the  beasts,  indicating  a lack  of  disciplin- 
ary action  in  his  conduct.  We  vronder  what  level 
man  is  living  on  now. 

The  half-dozen  former  residents  of  Seattle  who 
have  returned  from  Relocation  Centers  are  get- 
ting on  well.  There  has  been  no  protest  from 
neighbors  or  fellow  employees  that  we  have 
heard  of.  More  are  applying  for  permission  to 
return. 

The  Friends  Center  continues  to  be  a Center  of 
many  Friendly  activities.  It  houses  the  Sei’vice 
Committee  which  has  its  offices  on  the  entire 
second  floor;  the  University  Meeting  on  Sundays, 
occasional  travelers  over  night,  and  has  a good 
student  program  under  way  under  the  direction 
of  Lois  Scholl. 

We  continue  to  have  our  share  of  visitors.  Late- 
ly, Harvie  Hoylind  a Pillar  Friend  from  Van- 
couver B.C.,  spent  the  week-end  looking  over  var- 
ious Friends  activities  and  visiting  with  particular 
Friends.  Caroline  Shipley  from  Phladelphia  who 
had  spent  several  weeks  visiting  Beatrice  Shipley 
her  daughter  and  former  secretary  of  the  Friends 
Center  on  a year’s  leave  in  Los  Angeles,  and  Roy 
McCorkle  and  Joe  Conard  and  his  mother  who 
spent  a full  and  busy  week-end  with  Friends  and 
friends  of  the  Friends. 

— Ben  Darling. 

Raymond  and  Helen  Binford  of  Guilford,  North 
Carolina,  now  plan  to  spend  the  month  of  April 
bT  Southern  California  visiting  relatives  and 
Friends  meetings. 
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GLENDORA  C.P.S. 

Russell  Freemain,  formerly  assignee-director  of 
the  Powellsville,  Maryland,  CPS  Camp,  and  for 
the  past  year  an  assignee  at  Glendora,  left  De- 
cember 17,  for  the  Government-operated  camp  at 
Mancos,  Colorado.  The  transfer  came  at  his  own 
request,  and  was  due  in  part  to  his  feeling  that 
Friends  should  not  administer  conscription.  His 
wife,  Betsy  Freeman,  plaiis  to  move  to  Colorado 
in  the  near  future.  . . . George  Leavitt,  who  has 
been  with  the  Smoke  Jumpers  camp  in  Montana 
during  the  forest  fire  season,  has  returned  to 
Glendora  and  is  now  working  on  the  project  at 
Tanbark.  He  reports  an  interesting  season  at  the 
northern  camp.  . . . Christina  Rcose  was  born  to 
Ken  and  Gretchen  Roose  about  Dec.  15,  1944.  . . . 
Recent  arrivals  at  Glendora  include  Harry  Bailey, 
a Methodist  from  San  Francisco,  who  has  been 
at  the  Friends  Center  in  that  city  for  some  time 
past;  Kenneth  Andrew,  head  of  the  Departm,ent 
of  Physics  at  Friends  University,  Wichita,  and 
instructor  in  Physics  there  for  the  past  two  and 
one-half  years;  Alex  Buchnoff,  a Molokan,  from 
Kerman,  California;  Andrew  J.  Waite,  a Christ- 
adelphian,  from  Waterford,  Connecticut,  and  Le- 
Roy  Butterfield,  also  a Christadelphian,  fromi  New 
York  City.  Bailey,  Andrew  and  Buchnoff  are  new 
assignees;  Waite  and  Butterfield  are  transferred 
from  the  CPS  Camp  at  Elkton,  Oregon;  prior  to 
that  they  were  both  at  Big  Flats,  New  York.  . . . 
A group  of  Glendora  men  including  Hollie  Craw- 
ford, Calvin  Edinger,  Palmer  Bryant,  George  Sny- 
der, and  others  have  been  very  active  lately  in 
working  to  oppose  passage  of  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion. Headquarters  have  been  sat  up  in  Class- 
room I,  and  a great  deal  of  literature  as  well  as 
personal  letters  and  post  cards  to  Congressmen 
and  others  has  been  mailed  as  a result  of  this 
campaign.  Virtually  every  man  in  camp  is  agreed 
as  to  the  evils  of  conscription,  and  many  men  in 
camp  are  working  hard  to  oppose  passage  of  this 
bill.  . . . The  men  in  Glendora  CPS  wish  to  express 
their  thanks  to  all  who  remembered  them  at 
Christmas  time.  The  many  gifts  were  greatly  ap- 
preciated, and  we  wish  to  express  our  gratitude 
to  those  whose  generosity  made  them  possible. 
To  one  and  all  we  extend  our  best  wishes  for  the 
coming  year. 

— Duane  Magill,  CPS  No.  76,  Glendora. 


VILLA  MEETING  (Pasadena) 

A group  from  the  First  Day  School  classes  of 
Villa  Street  Friends  went  caroling  the  morning 
before  Christmas.  They  sang  at  a Sanitarium, 
an  old  peoples’  home  and  at  several  individual 
homes.  They  felt  their  singing  was  worthwhile 
as  it  seemed  to  be  appreciated,  especially  by  one 
elderly  blind  man  who  came  out  and  shook  hands 
with  every  one  in  the  group. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a concern  among 
our  Friends  that  we  have  a better  understanding 
of  just  what  our  principles  are  and  how  we  are 
applying  them.  This  concern  culminated  in  the 
holding  of  a conference  on  First  Month  seventh 
to  discuss  just  what  is  the  “well-defined  and  well- 
grounded  way  of  life”  common  to  our  members. 
In  the  morning  session  before  the  regular  meet- 
ing for  worship  we  discussed  this  question  in  our 
usual  First  Day  School  groups.  Then  in  the  after- 
noon in  the  general  meeting  each  group  reported 
on  the  conclusions  reached  in  their  morning  meet- 
ing. Following  the  reports  was  a period  of  ques- 
tioning and  discussion  which  centered  on  the 
problem  of  recognition  of  God’s  will  and  His 
leading. 

— Irene  Standing. 


A.F.S.C. 

Southern  California  Branch 

The  general  meeting  of  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Branch  in  San  Diego  on  December  4 was  the 
first  to  be  held  in  that  city.  Sessions  giving  the 
usual  reports  of  our  activities,  held  at  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  were  well  attended  and  ex- 
pressions of  friendly  interest  at  that  time  have 
carried  over  into  a most  encouraging  “follow-up.” 

At  the  January  meeting  (Pasadena — January 
6)  visiting  speakers  were  G.  Raymond  Booth, 
now  of  the  WRA  staff  in  the  newly-opened  Los 
Angeles  County  Office,  and  Ed  Miller  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia AFSC,  in  charge  of  work  camp  activities 
of  the  Social-Industrial  Section. 

The  field  and  conference  activities  so  impor- 
tant to  our  work  have  so  far  continued  in  spite 
of  travel  difficulties.  Helen  Brill  is  attending  the 
Peace  Section  Round-Up  in  Philadelphia,  January 

5 to  11.  David  Henley  left  Pasadena  on  January 

6 to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting  of  AFSC  and  other 
meetings  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  participate,  as 
one  of  the  representatives  of  Friends,  in  the 
Cleveland  conference  on  “The  Churches  and  a 
Just  and  Durable  Peace”  sponsored  by  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches. 

Chase  Conover  and  David  Walden  have  been 
working  with  representatives  of  various  churches 
outside  the  “historic”  peace  group  in  efforts  to 
develop  greater  denominational  support  for  C.O.’s. 

Christmas  projects  for  CPS  men  brought  much 
friendly  co-operation.  A number  of  Friends 
Meetings  from  San  Diego  to  the  Los  Angeles 
area  helped  in  various  ways,  and  contributions 
came  in  also  from  interested  individuals  and 
chapters  of  the  FOR  and  WIL  (Women’s  Inter- 
national Leage  for  Peace  and  Freedom). 

Among  Peace  Section  activities,  plans  for  the 
Whittier  Institute  are  now  going  forward  under 
the  direction  of  Chase  Conover.  Dates  for  the 
Institute  are  July  3 to  13. 

A new  project  for  taking  former  Institute 
speakers  into  Southern  California  communities 
was  carried  out  in  November  and  December  by 
Helen  Brill,  who  arranged  a number  of  dates  for 
Maria  Hoge,  discussing  Latin-American  problems, 
and  Martin  Hall,  who  spoke  on:  “How  Can  We 
Live  With  Germany?”  and  “Germany’s  Youth — 
Another  Lost  Generation?” 

The  lifting  of  the  ban  excluding  Japanese 
Americans  from  the  West  Coast  has  brought 
many  new  avenues  of  service  for  all  the  western 
branches.  Arrangements  are  now  being  carried 
out  for  a hostel  in  Los  Angeles  where  evacuees 
wishing  to  return  may  stay  while  investigating 
job  or  home  prospects,  or  looking  after  property. 
Later  it  is  hoped  that  this  hostel  may  be  adapted 
for  a project  serving  older  Japanese  who  cannot 
easily  re-establish  themselves. 

John  Way,  as  part  of  the  Inter-Community 
Service  of  the  Social-Industrial  Section,  arranged 
talks  by  Father  Ligutti  of  the  National  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Conference  in  many  places  in  Northern 
California  and  in  Los  Angeles  and  at  Dalton  Camp 
in  early  December. 

An  important  new  project  in  Los  Angeles  is 
being  started  at  “Friends  House,”  a combined 
student  international  house  and  neighborhood 
center  near  the  University  of  Southern  California 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  situation  of  the  twelve-room 
house  located  at  1137  West  37th  Place,  between 
the  University  campus  and  a thoroughly  inter- 
racial neighborhood  some  blocks  to  the  west, 
seems  strategic,  and  the  project  aims  to  be  “a 
practical  experiment  in  relieving  community  ten- 
sions through  that  interracial  and  interciiltural 
understanding  which  comes  from  shared  experi- 
ence.” — Helen  Jennings. 
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PACIFIC  COAST 
ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS 

Clerk,  Esther  B.  Rhoads:  Ass’t.  Clei'k,  Alice  Har- 
ris: Treasurer,  Nina  Heaton:  Fellowship  Council, 
Mabel  Pound  Adams,  David  Walden : Woidd  Com- 
mittee on  Constultation,  Floyd  Schmoe,  William  C. 
•Tames:  Committee  on  Pacific  Rim  Confei'ence, 

Floyd  Schmoe  (chaii-man)  : Committee  on  Visita- 
tion, Phillip  and  Marguerite  Wells  (co-chairmen)  : 
Bulletin  Committee,  Marian  and  Ed  Sanders  (co- 
chaii-men),  Ruth  Hampton,  Phillip  Wells,  David 
Walden,  Hannah  Erskine.  Address  all  correspon- 
dence regarding  the  Bulletin  to  the  Sanders,  516 
W.  Longden  Avenue,  Arcadia,  California.  The 
Bulletin  is  published  four  times  a year  by  the 
Pacific  Coast  Association  of  F’riends. 


CANADIAN  FRIENDS 


In  a letter  to  Russell  McArthur,  British  Colum- 
bia correspondent  for  the  Friends  Bulletin,  Harvie 
Hoylind  of  the  Vancouver  Meeting  tells  of  a 
series  of  discussions  held  once  each  month  from 
Septem.ber  to  March  on  the  following  and  related 
topics;  Visits  to  Friends  War  Victims  Relief  Hos- 
tels in  England;  How  to  Overcome  Racial  Intol- 
erance and  Hatred;  The  National  Economic  Pro- 
blems; The  Value  of  Disinterested  International 
Service;  The  League  of  Nations. 

Harvie  Hoylind  also  told  of  the  discussions 
held  at  each  Monthly  Meeting,  when  there  is  suf- 
ficient time,  on  the  duties  of  elders,  overseers, 
clerks  and  members  as  revealed  in  the  Book  of 
Discipline.  Pie  then  suggested  that  Russell  Mc- 
Arthur write  of  the  establishment  and  work  of 
the  Kootenay  Preparative  Meeting,  and  his  letter 
follows : 

“Perhaps  we  could  give  you  a little  idea  of 
how  the  only  meeting  in  the  interior  of  British 
Columbia  originated.  It  has  always  centered 
around  the  Browns  of  Kootenay  Bay,  a lovely 
but  isolated  spot  on  Kootenay  Lake.  The  Browns, 
who  originally  belonged  to  the  Anglican  church 
(Episcopalian)  had  long  felt  the  desire  for  a 
simpler  yet  deeper  form  of  religion.  After  years 
of  such  inner  searching  they  happened,  to  dis- 
cover that  the  faith  they  had  reached  was  very 
close  to  Quakerism.  By  reading  Friends’  litera- 
ture and  even  more  by  inspiring  visits  from  such 
Friends  as  Harvie  Hoylind  of  Vancouver,  they 
came  to  feel  that  in  (Quakerism  was  their  true 
spiritual  home.  An  intelligent  young  couple  who 
had  a ranch  not  so  very  far  away,  Frank  and 
Betty  Drew  became  interested  in  the  religious 
developments  at  Kootenay  Bay.  Ann  and  Russell 
McArthur,  who  had  met  Friends  in  Seattle,  hap- 
pened to  move  to  Kaslo,  which  is  only  about  four- 
teen miles  from  Kootenay  Bay,  and  were  able  to 
join  with  the  little  group  on  several  occasions. 
In  the  spring  of  1943,  with  the  encour-agement  of 
the  Vancouver  Monthly  Meeting  and  the  personal 
help  of  Harvie  Hoylind,  this  tiny  cell  formally 
became  the  Kootenay  Preparative  Meeting  of  the 
Vancouver  Monthly  Meeting.  In  its  year  and  a 
half  of  life  this  cell  has  had  several  important 
concerns.  The  first  of  these  was  for  the  relief  of 
starvation  in  Europe.  By  the  sending  of  letters 
and  pamphlets  the  group  attempted  to  bring 
home  to  some  British  Columbians,  who,  in  gen- 
eral, seemed  to  be  almost  unaware  of  the  problem, 
a realization  of  the  desperate  plight  of  millions 
in  occupied  Europe. 

“Another  concern  had  to  do  with  alleviating 
some  of  the  unhappiness  of  evacuees  of  Japanese 
ancestry  who  were  moved  into  the  district.  Per- 
sonal contacts  were  made,  individuals  were  invited 
for  brief  holidays  at  the  Browns’  ranch  and  every 
occasion  was  taken  to  advocate  fair  play  for  such 
minorities  in  Canada. 

“The  third  concern  has  to  do  with  a problem 
of  long  standing  in  the  West  Kootenays,  that  is 


RIVERSIDE  FRIENDS 

The  Riverside  Friends  Meeting  holds  meetings 
for  worship  in  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
Lemon  and  Seventh  streets,  the  second  and  last 
Sundays  in  each  month,  at  3 p.m.  Monthly  meet- 
ing the  last  Sunday  of  the  m.onth.  Eubanks  Cars- 
ner.  Clerk.  The  spiritual  life  of  the  meeting  ha.s 
been  strengthened  by  the  frequent  visitations  of 
Friends  from  other  meetings.  Several  times  f 
meal  together  before  the  meeting  for  worship 
has  offered  opportunity  for  social  fellowship.  A 
Young  Friends  Group  has  recently  been  formed 
at  the  University  of  Redlands,  which  meets  Tues- 
day and  Friday  noons.  Visitors  are  always  wel- 
come. 

Leslie  Spelman,  correspondent  for  the  Bulle- 
tin, wrote  of  the  appreciation  of  the  Riverside 
Friends  for  visits  of  Friends  from  other  meet- 
ings. Eubanks  Carsner  writes  of  the  interest  of 
Riverside  Friends  in  the  Japanese  in  America 
and  of  Riverside  Friends’  work  to  encourage  mu- 
tual understanding  and  appreciation  of  persons 
from  Negro  and  Mexican  backgrounds. 

Soyfhern  California  Friends 
Fellowship 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Friends’  Fellowship  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Isabel  Smith  in  Padra  Hills  near  Claremont. 
The  afternoon  was  given  ever  to  worship  and  to 
consideration  of  the  agenda  for  the  evening.  Dur- 
ing the  afternoon  there  was  read  the  appreciation 
of  Edith  Peckham’s  which  is  printed  in  this  issue 
of  the  FRIENDS  BULLETIN.  The  evening  dis- 
cussion centered  on  the  topic  of  the  real  meaning 
of  membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends — that 
which  is  conferred  upon  an  individual  or  a group 
through  the  name  “(Quaker.”  'This  discussion  was 
occasioned  by  the  meeting  at  Mt.  Hollywood  re- 
questing recognition  by  the  Southern  California 
Friends  Fellowship.  A committee  was  named  to 
give  this  further  consideration:  Gurney  Binford, 
Arthur  Vail,  Phillip  Wells,  Esther  Rhoads,  Ho- 
ward Fawcett  and  Edith  Peekham  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  other  people  in  this  vicinity  might 
be  co-opted  for  their  advice  and  counsel. 


the  problem  of  bringing  about  a better  adjust- 
ment of  the  Doukhobour  population  in  that  area. 
These  much  maligned  people  have  many  fine 
qualities  which  go  unnoticed  by  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  neighborhood.  As 
yet,  however,  the  Doukhobours  stand  apart  as 
an  isolated  and  almost  archaic  minority.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  through  education  of  them  and  the 
rest  of  the  population  the  Doukhobours  can 
gradually  take  a more  creative  part  in  the  main- 
stream of  Canadian  life. 

“Of  course,  the  strongest  longing  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  little  meeting  is  probably  for  that 
deepened  spiritual  life  which  will  bring  them 
closer  to  God  and  at  the  same  time  enable  them 
to  work  more  productively  for  their  fellow  men. 

“And  now  for  a little  bit  of  personal  news. — 
It  appears  very  likely  that  I (Russell)  will  be 
going  with  the  second  group  of  Canadian  trainees 
for  the  Friends’  Ambulance  Unit  in  China.  Last 
week  Government  red  tape  suddenly  seemed  to 
be  cut  and  the  necessary  permits  were  promised. 
I shall  probably  leave  for  Toronto  about  the  first 
of  the  New  Year.  Ann  and  Judy  hope  to  stay  on 
in  Princeton  if  Ann  can  get  suitable  work.  In- 
cidentally one  of  the  results  of  this  will  be  that 
Russell  no  longer  can  carry  out  his  duties  as 
B.  C.  correspondent. 

“With  all  good  wishes  for  a most  productive 
and  joyous  New  Year, 

Anne  and  Russell  McArthur.” 
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